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was your fault, not his. He had a sobriety of ornament which was more to his taste and more to his readers' than the Corinthian style. He had vigor, and that imaginative use of language without which the full valute of words is never brought out. He hated writing and forced himself to write, and also taught himself. Somewhere he tells how on his return, I think from the Rattlesnake voyage, he had all his material ready, which had cost him ten times more labor than the writing it out would require. But he could not bring himself to write. He early conquered that repugnance, though I doubt whether he ever wrote fluently or easily. I once asked him, "Oh, I can write fast enough, if that is all," was his answer, "but if it is anything important I take as much time as I need." A letter of his had just appeared in The Times, an important one on a controverted topic. I asked how much trouble he had taken with it. "Why, I wrote that over three times." The quality he valued most in style was, perhaps, precision. That and perfect clearness and perfect sincerity. About style as a separate quality of his writing he thought little. Subject and style were interfused. He had a certain declaration to make, a certain argument to conduct, a certain account to give of some matter which he thought important. Into the doing of this he put his whole soul. It was not enough to be accurate, he felt it his duty to say what had to be said in the way best calculated to appeal to the minds of his readers. He would not deliver his message, whatever it might be, in a halting or slipshod way. The